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UR American Constitution maintains that every 
man has the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
true happiness. If we take that as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, we may draw the immediate conclusion that every 
human being has a moral right to make use of the 
necessary means to life, liberty and the pursuit of true 
happiness. 


THE SOURCE OF RIGHTS 


The ultimate reason reason why every man has the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of true happiness 
is that God, the Source and Origin of all that is, has 
imposed upon him the duty of tending to his true end, 
that life and liberty are conditions which make this 
possible, and that the proper definition of true happi- 
ness will coincide with the definition of that end which 
God has set up as a goal for which every human being 
is obliged to strive. But we cannot be obliged to attain 
an end unless we have the right to make use of the 
means which are necessary to arrive at our end. From 
this fundamental principle man derives whatever 
rights he has to anything on this earth. 
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No law-making body by its enactments can give to 
man his fundamental rights, nor can legislation take 
away the inherent rights of any human being. As 
Chief Justice Marshall expressed it many years ago, 
natural rights are “brought with man into society: and 
although they may be controlled are not given by hu- 
man legislation.” ! 

If one grants that a man has a duty to attain an 
end imposed by God and that all his rights derive from 
this duty, it is readily seen that man has no complete 
dominion over himself. Man’s living body has been 
committed to him to be used in order to attain his end. 
He has no right to put an end to his own life when he 
pleases; he has no right to mar himself, or destroy any 
of his functions, except, for instance, to preserve his 
life. His body and all his functions are a trust which 
he has received to be used to attain his end, and he is 
bound by the obligations of a trustee. 

When now we come to the consideration of the 
child, we can see that man has not only received his 
own body with his life and functions as a trust, but 
that when he undertakes matrimony then, as a pros- 
pective parent, he has received from God in trust the 
prospective children of the marriage. 

One can hold in trust a sum of money not only for a 
definite living person, but for one who may under cer- 
tain conditions come into being or for an indefinite 
person who may by some due process come to hold 
some position or take over some function. Such a trust 
is that which is held by the parties of a marriage for 
their prospective children. But the health and well- 
being of the child depend upon the health and well- 
being of the parents. Prospective parents, therefore, 
have a twofold trust. Firstly, they must try to pre- 
serve their own life and health in order to attain the 
end to which they are destined by God. Secondly, they 


1 Ogden v. Saunders, 12 Wheaton U. S. (Boston: 1855, Vol. VII), p. 207 
(345) (12 Wheaton 23) 25 U. S. Supreme Ct. Rpts. 651. 
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must take care of their own well-being in order that 
they may transmit the sacred trust of life and health 
to their children. The prospective parent, therefore, 
who courts disease sins against the unborn child, for 
the child has a right to receive inviolate from the par- 
ent that life and health committed to the parent by 
God as a sacred trust to be delivered in due season to 
the child. 

The rights of tomorrow’s children derive, therefore, 
from the concept of a trust which one undertakes to 
hold inviolate until certain unspecified persons come 
into being and can avail themselves of the goods that 
have been confided to the trust. What are these goods? 
They can be classed as: physical, that is a sound and 
healthy organism; intellectual, that is those goods 
which the child can acquire by education; moral and 
spiritual, that is, the development of a wholesome per- 
sonality devoted to the service of God and man. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF PARENTS 


As the youth grows into the realization of his or 
her relationship to society, he or she commences to 
realize that marriage and the bringing up of children 
is a possibility. This realization should involve the 
dawning of a sense of obligation to receive the triple 
trust, to hold it inviolate, to transmit it to the as yet 
unspecified persons, the children of the family that is 
to be. 

There is a peculiar character about the threefold 
class of goods that the party to a marriage holds in 
trust for the prospective children. They are not simply 
bestowed upon the trustee to be given in due season to 
the beneficiary of the trust. On the contrary, one is 
given the seeds which must be grown and cultivated 
until one has something that is worth transmitting. 

Let us study for a moment the personal duty of the 
parent in the light of the rights of tomorrow’s children. 
I shall not dwell long on the transmission of physical 
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goods. One might, however, suggest that from the 
time physical hygiene is taught in the school, the 
child should be made conscious of his two-fold duty; 
first to attain, as far as he can, the fulness of human 
perfection, and secondly to guard his physical health 
with all reasonable care that he may respect as he 
should the rights of tomorrow’s children. 

As to the intellectual goods of tomorrow’s children, 
one might say that all who contemplate marriage, and 
particularly all those who have just married, have a 
duty to the children of tomorrow to lead a life of such 
wholesome simplicity and healthy frugality that they 
will be able to develop a fund for the education of their 
offspring, so that they, in their turn, may do with 
honor and ability their share in the world’s work. True 
it is that this labor of financing and budgeting should 
commence before any child exists who can be the sub- 
ject of a right. But by the very nature of the trust 
for tomorrow’s children which has been taken over 
with the marriage contract, when the children of to- 
morrow have become the children of today, the par- 
ents who have made no provision for the education 
of their offspring are not without guilt when their 
children are forced to face the problems of life with- 
out adequate training. 

The most important of the three classes of goods 
that the parent transmits to the child is that of the 
moral and spiritual. To transmit these goods the par- 
ent must give to the child high moral and spiritual 
ideals, and show the child by personal example how 
these ideals are to be cherished and how one must be 
faithful to them in every emotional crisis. 

There is a certain type of shallow philosophy more 
or less widely current in our day. It is said that the 
parent should not prejudice the mind of the child by 
teaching him any religious principles, but allow him 
to grow to maturity and then choose as he will. 

But, in answer to this, one must remember that 
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one’s moral and religious principles are means of meet- 
ing in a normal and healthy manner the great sorrows 
and crises of life. The child who may suddenly be con- 
fronted with some overwhelming sorrow, with no prin- 
ciples and ideals to guide and save him in the storm, 
is at a serious disadvantage; and the parents who 
have set him loose on the sea of life without any guid- 
ing compass have been seriously delinquent in their 
duty. If one is going to transmit to the child of to- 
morrow his moral and spiritual heritage, one must see 
to it that those seeds of philosophy and religion that 
in some way have become his own property are going 
to take root and grow within himself until he himself 
becomes a moral and spiritual being. Every parent 
must look the riddle of existence squarely in the face, 
do his best to solve the moral and religious problems of 
life, and transmit his solution to the child as his moral 
and spiritual inheritance. 

It is very important to realize that this transmis- 
sion is not by word only, but to a major extent by the 
daily living example of a wholesome personality. A 
wholesome personality is one who is patient and kind 
on all occasions, one who loves all and particularly his 
own children with sincere and tender affection, one 
who is orderly in his own life and brings order into 
the life of the family, one who, when he has nothing 
else to bestow, can give at least a kindly answer, re- 
membering that a good word is above the best of gifts, 
one who does all those things he should and never 
saddens anyone by selfish irritability, one who is 
temperate and wise with that true wisdom that sees all 
things in the light of eternity. 

If children come in contact with parents of this 
type, year after year from infancy to childhood, ado- 
lescence and maturity, it will be very unlikely that they 
will deviate seriously from the ideals of a wholesome 


2Cf. Rule of St. Benedict, Chapter xxxi, ‘‘What kind of a man the cellarer 
of a monastery is to be.” 
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personality. Furthermore, when these children enter 
life, granted average preparation for whatever walk 
they choose, they will succeed and forge ahead. For it 
has been shown that the reason why jobs are lost and 
workers fail to be promoted is seldom because of lack 
of skill or knowledge, but most often due to remediable 
defects of character.’ 

The question, therefore, for which every parent and 
prospective parent must find an answer is: How am I 
to develop within myself and realize in my daily life 
all the fulness of moral and spiritual ideals, and so in 
due season to hand over to the children of tomorrow 
their moral and spiritual inheritance. 

Not only the parents but society has a duty to pro- 
vide for the health and well-being of the children of 
tomorrow as well as of those of today. Man is not an 
isolated individual but a gregarious type of being who 
lives in society. If man, as an individual, has been 
given an end by God, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the society in which he lives should be of such a char- 
acter as to enable him to attain his end. Society is a 
group of individuals all tending to essentially the same 
end. Therefore, society itself must be so organized 
that the attainment of this end is made as easy as pos- 
sible. The organizers of society, those holding civil 
authority in the State, have a moral duty to do every- 
thing possible to enable individual citizens to attain 
their moral and spiritual end. Just as the individual 
has no absolute dominion over himself, so the State has 
no absolute dominion over its citizens. All govern- 
ment exists for the welfare of the governed. It has 
a duty to aid them in the attainment of their end. 


SOCIETY AND TOMORROW’S CHILDREN 


The State’s duties grew out of the concept of the 
parents’ care of children. The family overflowed its 


3 Personnel Journal. December, 1935, p. 227. 
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bounds and became a colony composed of children and 
grandchildren and servants who had become members 
of the household. And so the village came into being. 
Regional contiguity led to community of interests, and 
so the State came into being as a protective organiza- 
tion in which the citizens had rights correlative with 
the State’s duty to guard, assist and undertake those 
large works for the general welfare which individuals 
in isolation would be unable to accomplish. The citi- 
zen is a child of the State as a civil family; and as a 
child he has a right to protection and must not be 
punished without cause or wantonly destroyed. If, 
therefore, there are families in the State who are un- 
able to take proper care of their children, the State, 
as a helping and protective organization, has a duty 
to make life easier for such families that they may 
bring children into the world and give them proper 
training. 

But, some one may say, these poor families are 
often poor because their parents are feebleminded. If 
now we help such families and encourage them to bring 
children into the world, we are going to help the propa- 
gation and multiplication of feeblemindedness. 

This objection arises from a concept of the heredity 
of intelligence.which is no longer tenable. In the early 
days, an uncritical enthusiasm for Mendelian concepts 
led writers to conceive of intelligence as a trait which 
was transmitted as a simple Mendelian recessive, and 
so it was claimed that feeble-mindedness could be 
eliminated by the sterilization or incarceration of all 
morons. To help poor families that they might bring 
children into the world, were this concept valid, would 
be to run the danger of propagating moronity. But 
from time to time studies have appeared which re- 
ported results quite incompatible with the idea of the 
inheritance of feeble-mindedness as a simple Mendelian 
recessive character. 

Thus an early study found more than two-thirds of 
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the children of feeble-minded mothers had an intelli- 
gence quotient about the same or above that of the 
feeble-minded mother, and only about one-fifth rated 
below the feeble-minded mother. The author at- 
tributed the tendency of the children of feeble-minded 
mothers to have an intelligence quotient higher than 
that of the mother to the supposed higher intelligence 
of the unknown fathers. 

But, in 1933, Outhit found that the children of par- 
ents of low-grade intelligence step up in general to- 
wards the average, and the children of bright parents 
quite often step down towards the average.° 

A recent study from our own laboratory confirms 
this important finding,*® so that there can be little doubt 
that the heredity of intelligence is governed by the 
law of regression to the mean, with the exception of 
rare types of mental defect. 

If that is the case, moronity has a biological trend 
to eliminate itself. We need not fear, therefore, that in 
helping the poor to have children and in caring for 
them we are going to spread moronity. If these poor 
parents are of low-grade intelligence, the children they 
bring into the world will be distinctly brighter than 
themselves. Furthermore, evidence is accumulating to 
indicate that if children of dull or feeble-minded par- 
ents are given excellent care and training from early 
infancy on, many will develop normal mentality.’ 

If all of this is so, every child whom State aid or 
private charity bestows upon society will be an asset to 
the State. How much of an asset to society is the babe 
when just born? Though it is impossible to estimate 

4M. Vanuxem. “A preliminary study of the children of women admitted 
to the Laurelton State Village,’ Proc. and Addr. Am. Assoc. Study of Feeble- 
Minded, 1931, xxxvi, 310-323. 

5M. C. Outhit. “A study of the resemblance of parents and children in 
general intelligence,” Arch. Psychol., 1933, No. 149, p. 60. 

6C. F. Walsh. “Correlation of intelligence between parent and child and 
its bearing on the heredity of mental ability,” Master’s Dissertation, Cath. 


Univ., 1940. 


7 For a review and critique of this problem see Psychological Bulletin, 1940, 
xxxvii, 63-111. 
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the spiritual worth of a man, he does have a certain 
monetary value which is an asset to society. Taking 
a child whose maximum earning capacity will be in 
the prime of life only two thousand dollars a year, his 
economic value to society, all things considered, is at 
birth about $7,000.00 at 10 years of age, $14,950.00, 
and at 20 years of age, $23,850.00.° 

If, therefore, you take care of a child from birth 
until he is ten years of age, his economic value in- 
creases almost $8,000.00; but the average grant to poor 
families in February, 1940, was only $32.50, and 
ranged from $60.13 in Massachusetts to $8.00 in Ar- 
kansas.? It would seem, therefore, that any movement 
which would enable the poor to have children and care 
for them would be, for the State, a very profitable eco- 
nomic investment, and if this care of poor families is in 
some way extended to their general moral and spiritual 
development, we shall have a movement whose value 
to humanity is of untold magnitude, far beyond our 
powers of expression by statistical methods. 


THE DUTY OF SOCIAL GROUPS 


When we realize that the whole social order, as well 
as the parents, has a duty to respect and protect the 
rights of the unborn child, it becomes a matter of prac- 
tical importance to localize this duty in society and im- 
pose its obligations on concrete representative indi- 
viduals or groups. Looking at the matter from this 
point of view, we find that there are three types of 
organizations that have a duty to take care of the wel- 
fare of children: business enterprises, private charity, 
and the State. They should cooperate together in 
recognizing the rights of tomorrow’s children and in 

8 See an article by Horatio Pollock. ‘Economic loss to New York State 
and the United States on account of mental disease,” Mental Hygiene, 1932, 
xvi, 288-299. The figures given are based on a study by Louis I. Dublin and 
Alfred J. Lotka. The Money Value of a Man. New York, 1930, pp. xv, 264. 


9 Social Security Bulletin. Published by the Social Security Board. April, 
1940, p. 51. 
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doing everything possible to see to it that those rights 
are respected. Humanity, after all, should constitute 
but one great social order in which every individual 
respects the rights of every other individual, and in 
which the laws which govern the relation of one nation 
to another are essentially those which govern the rela- 
tion of man to man; in which great corporations look 
upon their employes as most dear children; in which 
the rich realize their obligation to see that no one is 
poor and needy; in which the State does all in its power 
to protect the essential rights of every man to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of true happiness, and the 
Church points out and defines the end which God has 
decreed that human beings should strive for and at- 
tain. 

Corporations and employers should pay a living 
wage of such an amount that there will be no diffi- 
culty about the children of the laborer receiving not 
only physical care but also a good education. In his 
Encyclical on Marriage,’® Pius XI has expressed this 
obligation as follows: 


In the State, such economic and social methods should be 
insisted upon as will enable every head of a family to earn 
as much as according to his station in life is necessary for 
himself, his wife, and for the rearing of his children, for “the 
laborer is worthy of his hire” (Luke x, 7). To deny this or 
to make light of what is equitable is a grave injustice and is 
placed among the greatest sins by Holy Writ (Deut. xxi, 4, 
14, 15); nor is it lawful to fix such a scanty wage as will be 
insufficient for the upkeep of the family in the circumstances in 
which it is placed. 


Business corporations are not the only group of so- 
cial organizations that should look into this matter. 
Very often charity organizations take the short- 
sighted method of urging limitations on the size of the 
families of the poor rather than urging all possible 





10 Pius XI, On Christian Marriage. English translation. New York, The 
Barry Vail Corporation, 1931, pp. 59-60. 
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aid that their children may be cared for and properly 
educated, and so develop into healthy, God-fearing 
citizens of tomorrow. 

Large families are not to be discouraged whether 
the parents are rich or poor. The normal human 
family should in general be large enough so that there 
is no fear that, through the death of one or two chil- 
dren, the parents would be left without companion- 
ship and a protective home when they enter those 
years of which Scripture says, they please one not. 
When a family is what it should be, the parents enter 
old age secure in the protection of their children now 
grown to adult years, and their children’s children 
help to enliven, cheer and make truly happy a period 
of life which has no mortal future and whose limited 
confines are too often packed with ills. 

Strictly speaking, a being who does not as yet exist 
can have no rights. But one who holds in trust goods 
which are to be turned over to him when he comes into 
being, has a moral obligation to deliver the goods intact 
when he does come into being. Furthermore, human 
marriage is not only a pact of perfect friendship be- 
tween man and woman, but also a mutual agreement 
to render the marriage debt that children may be 
brought into the world. The husband and wife, there- 
fore, who without reason shirk the burdens of parent- 
hood fail in their duty to each other and to society, and 
are false to the trust they have taken to keep and trans- 
mit inviolate to the unborn child. 

If the married parties are poor, society does not do 
its duty by instructing poor parents in the methods of 
contraception and urging them to have no children. 


THE REIGN OF CHARITY 


It is the duty of the wealthier members of society 
and of charitable organizations, in the first place, and 
ultimately of the State, to make such provisions for 
the poor that they may have children and rear them 
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with all due care for their physical, intellectual, moral 


and spiritual well-being. vi 
Thus Pius XI points out that if a family is in need ti 
by reason of its size or poverty, then n 
Christian charity towards our neighbor absolutely demands al 
that those things which are lacking to the needy should be r 


provided; hence it is incumbent on the rich to help the poor, sl 
so that, having an abundance of this world’s goods, they may 
not spend them fruitlessly or completely squander them, but 
employ them for the support and well being of those who 
lack the necessities of life. They who give of their substance 0 
to Christ in the person of His poor will receive from the Lord 
a most bountiful reward when He shall come to judge the 
world; they who act to the contrary will pay the penalty (St. 
Matt. xxv, $4: 15.).... 

If, however, for this purpose, private resources do not suf- 
fice, it is the duty of the public authority to supply for the 
insufficient forces of individual effort, particularly in a matter 
which is of such importance to the common weal, touching as it 
does the maintenance of the family and married people. If 
families, particularly those in which there are many children, 
have not suitable dwellings; if the husband cannot find em- 
ployment and means of livelihood; if the necessities of life 
cannot be purchased except at exorbitant prices; if even the 
mother of the family, to the great harm of the home, is com- 
pelled to go forth and seek a living by her own labor; if, too, 
in the ordinary or even extraordinary labors of childbirth, she | 
is deprived of proper food, medicine, and the assistance of a | 
skilled physician, it is patent to all to what extent married 
people may lose heart, and how home life and the observance 
of God’s commands are rendered difficult for them. Indeed, it 
is obvious how great a peril can arise to the public security and 
to the welfare and very life of civil society itself when such 
men are reduced to that condition of desperation that, having 
nothing which they fear to lose, they are emboldened to hope for 
chance advantage from the upheaval of the State and of estab- 
lished order. 

Wherefore, those who have the care of the State and of the 
public good cannot neglect the needs of married people and their 
families without bringing great harm upon the State and on 
the common welfare. Hence, in making the laws and in dis- 
posing of public funds, they must do their utmost to relieve the 
needs of the poor, considering such a task as one of the most 
important of their administrative duties. 
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11 Pius XI, On Christian Marriage. New York, 1931, 60-61. 
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When will society, that is to say, all private indi- 
viduals, all charitable organizations, and the body poli- 
tic itself become conscious of the fact that they have 
not only a duty to seek personal ends, but that they 
are the custodians of the rights of the children of to- 
morrow? Not until the law of charity becomes the 
supreme law governing the relation of man to God and 
of man to man. Unfortunately, there is a strong trend 
in our day to supplant the law of charity by the chaos 
of hate. 

It is, therefore, incumbent on every right-minded 
citizen to awaken to a full realization of the wide ex- 
tent of his moral obligations. The laws of the land 
eventually express the convictions of its inhabitants; 
and there is rapidly spreading throughout our present- 
day society a strong infectious disorder which takes 
from individuals their sense of duty and moral obliga- 
tion. And instead of the concept of man bringing into 
society rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of true 
happiness, rights given by God and not by human legis- 
tation, men are thoughtlessly following the leadership 
of those who say that what a majority of the people 
or a militant minority want to be right is right, and 
what they want to be wrong is wrong. If these con- 
cepts finally dominate, the individuals of the present 
will be deprived of their natural rights and the chil- 
dren of tomorrow will lose the God-given inheritance 
now held in trust by the men of today, and the chaos 
of hate will supplant the reign of charity. But it need 
not be, and may God grant that it will not be. 


* * ES 


Christ did not love humanity. He never said He loved hu- 
manity; He loved men. Neither He nor anyone else can love 
humanity; it is like loving a gigantic centipede. And the rea- 
son that the Tolstoians can even endure to think of an equally 
distributed love is that their love of humanity is a logical love, 
a love into which they are coerced by their own theories, a love 
which would be an insult to a tom-cat.—G. K. Chesterton. 















Body, Intellect, Will 
REV. J. T. MCMAHON, M.A., PH.D. 


Reprinted from The Record, Australia. 


_—— a good time has become the gospel of the 

average youth or adult, and its practice has been 
a round of ease or entertainment, of motion pictures, 
radio programs, jittery dancing, parties of alcoholic 
and worse excesses. This indolent way of life has 
sapped our individual vigor, and, if continued, will im- 
peril our democratic form of government. 

William James, in that readable book, Talks to 
Teachers, has warned us that “every good that is worth 
possessing must be paid for in strokes of daily effort. 
. .. By sparing ourselves the little daily tax we are 
positively digging the graves of our higher possibili- 
ties. 

And a modern writer of note, Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
a Nobel prize winner, and the inventor of an artificial 
heart, reechoes those words of warning by assuring 
us that the democratic way of life cannot continue un- 
less this gospel of “having a good time” is abandoned 
by each one of us. “You cannot carve rotten wood,” 
says the Chinese proverb. Nor can you carve decayed 
character into durable pillars of a better race. Dr. 
Carrel pleads for a renewal of ourselves. He writes: 






Our wondrous human organism is a trinity of functions: 
physical, mental, and moral. If we are to experience the joy 
of being fully alive, and of making our own individual contribu- 
tion to civilization, we must discipline ourselves on all three 
planes of life. Unless we achieve a powerful fusion of body, 
mind, and spirit, our human salt loses its savor. 


What is the instrument that man must employ in 
the reconstruction of himself? It is discipline, a three- 
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fold discipline, physical, mental, and moral. It is only 
through that high word discipline, that the full flower- 
ing of ourselves is possible. 

Let us consider these: 


DISCIPLINE OF THE BODY 


Discipline within the school has lost much influence 
because it was so long associated with corporal punish- 
ment. Charles Dickens did much to turn the mind of 
the English-speaking peoples away from such disci- 
pline. Unfortunately the reform of corporal punish- 
ment went too far, as most reforms do, and the disci- 
pline of the body was neglected. The old generation 
of schoolmasters, to whom the cane was the first and 
last resort, the “phlebotomists,” as they are called, 
because they walloped their way to recognition, yielded 
way to the “go-as-you-please” schoolmasters. This 
self-expressionist school of education has the appeal 
and the danger of a half-truth. Nature demonstrates 
that the pruned vine grows more vigorously and fruit- 
fully. To train a dog means continued acts of disci- 
pline. The boxer in training disciplines himself to a 
rigorous regime, abstains from many foods and drinks, 
and trains himself to take more punishment from his 
sparring partners than he may reasonably expect to 
suffer in the prize ring. 

The cane may be banished from the nursery, the 
classroom, and the home, but we can never abandon 
our efforts to train the child to practise self-discipline. 
The discipline of cleaning their teeth, the discipline of 
diet which aims at acquiring a taste for wholesome 
foods by overcoming their natural dislike for them; 
the discipline of posture in sitting, standing, walking; 
and the discipline of daily exercise, are essential to the 
building up of a healthy people. The campaign of na- 
tional fitness is highly welcome. The Church has al- 
ways preached the doctrine of a sound mind in a 
healthy body. Having a healthy body can never be an 
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end in itself. Of national fitness enthusiasts we must 
ask: What is the healthy body for? To what purpose 
is it?—-for the aim of a healthy body as an end in itself 
is just paganism. 





DISCIPLINE OF THE MIND 


Man’s intellect grows soft and flabby unless it is 
exercised. When the school gates close behind us for 
the last time, for the many the discipline of the mind 
ceases. To bring this home to us, let each one of us 
ask ourselves— 

How do I spend my leisure hours? 

What do I read? 

How do I read? 

What do I talk about? 


WHAT Do I READ? 


If your answer to the first question, What do I 
read? is: “Oh, everything and anything,” there is a 
serious danger that your mind is not disciplined. To 
read anything and everything is to feed your intellect 
on froth. No one can afford to waste time on reading 
indiscriminately. There are so many books, periodicals 
and weeklies published today that we must, in self- 
defense, make our choice. 

The health of the body depends on what we eat and 
digest. The vigor of the intellect depends on the food 
the mind works upon. Largely we are what we read. 

We say, “Show me your company and I'll tell you 
what you are.” Because of the whirling printing 
presses, it is truer to say, “Show me what company you 
keep in books and I’]l tell you what you are.” 

Mayor La Guardia, of New York City, has set up 
a Commission to investigate the causes of youth delin- 
quency, growing to alarming proportions. The Com- 
mission in its findings reported that one of the major 
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contributions to the problem of youth was the supply of 
illustrated magazines, whose appeal consisted in sug- 
gestiveness, in semi-nude pictures, and in risky letter- 
press. The Mayor has declared war on this sewer type 
of literature and has banned the circulation of the 
worst offenders within the city boundaries. 


How Do I READ? 


The answer to the question, How do I read? must 
give all of us some heart-burns. The glut of books 
today tempts us all, young and old, to read lazily, to 
bolt down the story, skipping paragraphs that are de- 
scriptive, so that we might finish this book quickly as a 
fresh one awaited us. A crop of best sellers appear 
yearly. They are talked about in bar and tea room, 
and we feel out of it unless we read them. Then the 
publishers’ blurbs are so attractively presented that 
unless we develop some “sales resistance,” we join the 
mob. Who reads the best sellers of yesteryear? And 
if we do dip into them, we are puzzled to understand 
how they ever became best sellers, or why we enthused 
over them. 

We suffer for gulping food, but, unfortunately, 
there is no such unpleasant reaction to gulping books. 
To have a book-on hand which demands careful reading 
is a big step in mental discipline. Light fiction, such 
as detective thrillers, can be read in a state of relaxa- 
tion and nothing is lost. But a great book, rich in 
ideas and beauty, a book that raises and tries to answer 
great fundamental questions, demands the most active 
reading of which we are capable. 

“Beware of the man of one book,” has a message 
for the man who estimates his reading quantitatively. 
There are a few books we are to buy, some books we 
are to borrow, and many books to leave alone. The 
books we buy should be made part of ourselves by writ- 
ing between the lines. These are never to be loaned, 
for they are personal diaries, wherein our conversa- 
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tions with the author are recorded, so that at any time 
we can pick up where we left off. 


WHAT Do I TALK ABOUT ? 





My conversation depends largely on what I read, 
on how I read, and to whom I talk. Today the young 
people’s debating societies are not as flourishing as 
they were. Many men prominent in public life owe 
their ready address to the practice of speaking in those 
debating societies. The debating societies have serious 
rivals in the movies, the radio, the dance floor, street 
walking and the pool room. What a waste of life’s 
most formative years! 

Around the family table the talk is of the current 
shows of movieland, with sport a good second, and 
snatches of gossip to keep the table buzzing. Parents 
do not shoulder the responsibility of promoting worth- 
while talk around the family table. Rarely are young 
people encouraged to participate in civic life by their 
parents. Our young people should interest themselves 
in some phase of civic life, concentrating on one prob- 
lem, so that they become well versed in it, and can thus 
exert an influence towards its proper solution. Com- 
menting on the apathy of American youth towards 
public questions, Dr. Alexis Carrel writes: “The in- 
tellectual teeth of a whole generation are rotting from 
disuse while tough social and political problems beg 
for vigorous mastication.” 

The future belongs to youth. The problems of civic 
life, social questions, and national policies are awaiting 
their teeth. 


DISCIPLINE OF THE WILL 


Modern education is reaping the harvest of the 
theories popularized by Rousseau in his work on educa- 
tion, the Emile. The child must receive no knowledge 
of God in his upbringing. There are no moral sanc- 
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tions for conduct; no “do,” no “don’t.” There is to be 
no time in the school for teaching on a hereafter, with 
its rewards and punishments. God and religion is to 
be banished until the child reaches an age when he can 
decide for himself. This break with the traditional 
practice of Europe was hailed with joy by the free- 
thinking philosophers of Rousseau’s day. The ruling 
class, for whom Rousseau wrote, applied the doctrines 
of the Emile to their sons and daughters. But they 
did not continue this system of education with their 
younger children, for the sons and daughters brought 
up on the Fmile’s ideas recognized no restraints and 
blossomed into a rebellious and immoral youth. 

The world prizes self-control, self-discipline, self- 
mastery, because each individual realizes how difficult 
it is to master self. There is no victory more im- 
portant, and none more difficult than the victory over 
self. No one can give us as much trouble as ourselves. 
Self-control possesses the soul, but self-control is 
bought dearly. William James, in Talks to Teachers, 
advocates an asceticism for each day. He writes: 


Keep the faculty of effort alive by a little gratuitous exercise 
every day. That is, by being systematically heroic in little un- 
necessary points, do every day or two something for no other 
reason than its difficulty, so that when the hour of dire need 
draws nigh, it may find you not unnerved and untrained to 
stand the test. 


What James advocates is a “credit balance” of self- 
discipline upon which one might call in times of 
temptation: We can never omit the little daily tax; say- 
ing no to some luxury, curbing the impatient word, 
urging ourselves to walk when we might ride, perse- 
vering in a resolution in spite of difficulties, restraining 
the eyes whose curiosity is boundless, closing the ears 
to what is unseemly, in short, keeping a firm grip on 
the reins which guide self. 

Everyone who knows life admits that self-control 
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is fundamental. He who would succeed in life is called 
to self-control, to abstain, to refrain, and that is im- 
possible without self-denial. The child in the nursery 
must be taught the difficult lesson of discipline. 

“When should I begin to train my child?” a young 
mother asked a physician. ‘How old is your child?” 
asked the doctor. “Two years.” “You are already too 
late,” replied the doctor. The parents and the teacher 
who thinks that training will come later with better 
effect, forgets that neither the growth of the child nor 
the activity of the devil will wait. The parents of chil- 
dren nourished on the Rousseau diet learned that to 
their cost, for they scarcely recognized their children in 
the hooligans who stormed through their homes. 

The practical question for parents and teachers is: 
How are we going to foster the practice of moral disci- 
pline in children? Can we do it by preaching plati- 
tudes, for example, “It is not done;’” “Play the game;” 
“Be a man, my son”? Will such homilies stiffen and 
strengthen the moral fiber of youth, so that they can 
persevere in saying no to the temptations to have a 
good time, which assail them on the screen, through 
the air, and in the illustrated periodicals? It is wish- 
ful thinking to hope so. The discipline of morals which 
we seek is something bigger than the self-denial volun- 
tarily accepted by the wrestler or boxer or footballer 
in training, to be discarded once the contest is finished. 


A LEADER OF YOUTH 


Self-discipline will never be its own attraction. It 
must be inspired by religion, and powered by devotion 
to a leader. Young hearts take more readily to a per- 
son than they do to a cause. 

In September, 1935, I was at Nuremberg for the rally 
of German youth. Some 500,000 youths carrying their 
polished spades paraded through the streets. It was a 
sight that sent us, tourists, who watched, back to our 
hotels anxious and worried. For several days the walled 
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old city rang to the jubilant voices of youth fired by a 
burning enthusiasm. We observed the older citizens 
on the sidewalks watching the unending parades. They 
were obviously displeased with this arrogance of youth 
—but the youths trampled over the feelings of every- 
one one frowned upon them, for were they not the 
Hitler youth, whose lives were dedicated to their 
leader ? 

I mention that personal experience to demonstrate 
that youth will follow a leader with enthusiasm, and 
overcome every obstacle in their devotion to him. 
Have we a leader to offer youth? Yes, we have Christ, 
“the most beautiful of the sons of men,” Who is “the 
way, the truth, and the life” of moral discipline. If 
youth can be made to feel that life is nothing else but a 
trial of one’s knowledge of and devotion to Him who 
loved all young hearts, will they not feel an impulse 
to better themselves physically, mentally, and morally? 
And for a slogan on the banner of Youth, what could 
inspire more than: “Serving that Person’? Here is 
the ideal to put before modern youth, so full of loyalty 
to those they love! Let us train them to cast their 
eyes on the Eternal Hills in their doubts and difficul- 
ties, and to see Him coming down the slopes, and 
moving quickly towards them, His Hands outstretched 
to help. Every effort of Youth, particularly moral 
discipline, is to start from, center in, and return to that 
ideal of “Serving that Person.” “For His sake, and 
through His assistance I shall deep my body healthy 
and strong, my mind alert and active, and my will con- 
trolled and disciplined,” will be the credo spoken by 
youth who accept Christ as Leader. 


RELIGION IS NOT AN “EXTRA” 


But how will modern youth bring the slogan of 
“Serving that Person” into daily living unless it learns 
about Christ? And where will it learn about Him if 
not during school hours? Herein lies the serious diffi- 
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culty, for the schools conducted by the State are 
founded on the belief that essential education can be 
completed by secular education alone, and that the 
teaching of religion is merely a kind of optional supple- 
ment. We still claim to be a Christian people. But 
Christianity cannot be imbibed from the air. No, 
Christianity on the human plane is a historic religion, 
which must dwindle unless the facts upon which it is 
founded are taught, and such teaching cannot be 
looked upon as an “extra,” but as a part of the ordinary 
curriculum, the natural daily bread of all Christian 
children. The story of Christ contained in the four 
Gospels is matter for graded continued serious study. 
The historical background of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John must be taught. Christ was born and lived 
His earthly life in the land we know as Palestine to- 
day. To know the geography of Palestine and the 
strategic value of this land through which the Roman 
legionaries marched eastwards is to understand why 
Christ selected this small country as the scene of His 
earthly labors. Furthermore, the commentary and ap- 
plication of the Gospels needs much thought and care- 
ful teaching. 

Where can this, the absolute minimum of the Chris- 
tian Faith, be taught except within the school day? 
The homes cannot do it, and, the parents, willing 
though they may be, may not be competent to do it. 
This course on the Gospels demands sustained teach- 
ing adapted to the mentality of the children, growing 
with their growing minds. And it cannot be done by as- 
sembling all the children of one faith in any school for 
a general talk. Christianity as a historical religion de- 
serves at least as thorough a teaching as the school sub- 
ject of history. 
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The Church and Governments 
EDWARD LEEN, C.S.Sp. 
Reprinted from The Preservation of the Faith, February, 1941. 


bie Church is very frequently, almost habitually, 
found in a state of resistance to the governments 
of the nations. This perpetually recurrent opposition 
to the temporal powers arises not because she is an- 
archical and contemptuous of authority but because 
she is the unrelenting foe of all tyranny and injustice. 
Her unyielding resistance to the abuse of authority is 
equalled only by her perfect docility to the legitimate 
exercise of authority. There is not a citizen so faith- 
ful to the duties of good citizenship as the good Chris- 
tian. And yet in all ages, there are none who are so 
accused of disloyalty to the State as the faithful fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ. 

The Church asserts that she can accommodate her- 
self to all forms of government. She can scarcely be 
said to have any predilection in their regard. Yet 
there is not one form amongst them to which she has 
not been, at some time or other, in opposition. There is 
scarcely any temporal regime under which she lives 
which does not accuse her of favoring the one which 
may at the time be in opposition to itself. She is 
assailed on all sides and on charges that cancel each 
other out. Her enemies testify against her and their 
evidence is conflictingly contradictory. In this matter 
she is perpetually reproducing the experience of her 
Divine Founder: “And some rising up, bore false wit- 
ness against Him, ... and their witness did not agree.” 
So the Church in capitalistic States is accused of being 
revolutionary in her economic ideals and of not respect- 
ing sufficiently the rights of individual enterprise. In 
the Communist States she is regarded as being the 
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strongest buttress of the capitalist regime and hope- 
lessly reactionary in her insistence on the principle of 
private ownership. In Nazi Germany she is perse- 
cuted as being anti-national because of her world-wide 
affiliations and sympathies. By the protagonist of a 
pseudo-internationalism she is assailed as being too 
local in her sympathies. She is not universal enough 
for them in her outlook because she holds in such high 
esteem loyalty to the domestic hearth and to that larger 
home, which is the fatherland. She is accused of being 
too wide in her loyalties and again of being too nar- 
row; of being too patriotic and of not being patriotic 
enough; of identifying herself too much with the na- 
tional life for internationalism and of not identifying 
herself with it sufficiently for fanatical nationalism. 
She is always found to be in the wrong because she 
simply happens to be always right. 

She is always right because she is more interested 
in good government than in the mere forms of gov- 
ernment. In her eagerness for personal liberty and in 
her love for genuine freedom, she seeks that men 
should be governed wisely and well and considers it 
of little importance that this good government should 
invest itself with one form rather than another. She 
is commonly accused of being tyrannical and the 
enemy of progress and human liberty. The truth of 
it is she is the only genuine champion of human lib- 
erty, the only one who has sovereign respect for the 
rights of the person. Her warfare on behalf of these 
rights has been without intermission. It is her un- 
flinching and incessant combat on behalf of the rights 
of the individual and the family that is perpetually 
bringing her into opposition with the powers of this 
world. 

Temporal rulers do not love freedom as the Church 
does. For them, forms of government—forms that 
conform to their own ideals—are of major importance. 
From this arises the tendency on their part to subor- 
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dinate the individual wholly to the regime. They per- 
vert the natural order of things and thus take away 
liberty. In their views, government does not exist for 
the governed. It is rather the subjects exist for the 
rulers. For such men it is all important that the citi- 
zens should be governed in a particular way than that 
they should be governed to their best advantage. They 
tend to identify good government with that form of 
government which happens to accord with their po- 
litical predilections. For a monarchist, the citizens are 
wisely ruled if the form of government is monarchial. 
For those of republican tendencies all that is needed 
to secure the greatest good for all is to set up a repub- 
lican constitution. For the classes that cling to privi- 
lege, an aristocratic rule is the direct road to temporal 
well-being and prosperity. For the democrats, a dem- 
ocratic regime is certain to bring universal peace and 
tranquility. For the Communist, world harmony and 
the brotherhood of man are certain to be brought about 
by the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The advocates of all these different systems of rule 
uniformly manifest a tendency to crush the human 
material, that they have power over, into the moulds 
of thought proper to these systems. They show little 
mercy to those who resist such a crushing process. 
They do this with the cries of liberty and enlighten- 
ment and progress on their lips. The unwilling victims 
of violence protest against the tyranny of those in 
power, make passionate harangues about freedom and 
then, when they in their turn succeed in laying hold 
of the State machinery, they proceed to extend to their 
opponents the same intolerance from which they them- 
selves have suffered and against which they so bitterly 
inveighed. 

There are as many brands of “liberty” as there are 
schools of political theory. Every single brand of doc- 
trinaire liberty connotes an element of tyranny of 
which its oppoents will feel the effects. This must needs 
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be so. No political theory which has its source in the 
passions and individual prejudices of a person or of a 
group can be free from subjective elements. It will 
be accommodative to the tastes and views of the party 
or the class that shares these prejudices. It will en- 
counter opposition from those whose sympathies lie 
elsewhere. A theory of state which is not based on the 
selfless aim of securing the true good of all the citi- 
zens, without distinction of class or party, will be cer- 
tain to be partial. It will be unfair to many and sub- 
ject them to oppression. It will be biased and lacking 
in objectivity. It can never be recommendable to all 
and bring that sense of civic peace and security which 
is the aim of all government to procure. 

The Church, equipped with the wisdom of ages, 
knows what is in man and thus will not trust herself 
wholly to any earthly form of government. She is too 
wise to believe that the common good is linked in- 
fallibly to any state system which happens to be the 
mood or fashion of the hour. The Church is not fash- 
ionable because she transcends all fashions. She is at 
one and the same time behind the fashions and ahead 
of them, for she is ever fresh and young in her fash- 
ions when those that successively catch the fancy of 
men grow old and decay, one after another. Her dis- 
trust of all man-made institutions has been amply jus- 
tied by the course of history. Every political regime 
has developed into a corrupt form of itself. Monarchy 
has degenerated into autocracy. Aristocracy, or the 
rule of the noble, passes almost inevitably into oli- 
garchy, that is, the rule of the few, or worse, into plu- 
tocracy, that is, the rule of the wealthy. Democracy 
tends to become mobocracy—which always means the 
rule of the professional politician, the venal dema- 
gogue. The cause of corruption in all these cases is 
the same. Those who hold the reins of power are more 
intent in securing that they themselves should govern 
than on seeing that the people should be well governed. 
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The Church, wholly and selflessly concerned about 
the good of the person and of the family, is interested 
only in seeing that those who are at one and the same 
time her subjects and those of the State should be well 
and wisely ruled. She alone has a clear idea of what 
good government is. For her it is the one that estab- 
lishes that social and political organization which is 
best adapted to secure the common good. The common 
good is that condition of things which will promote 
most successfully the temporal felicity for all, without 
exception. Temporal felicity, according to her mind, 
means the best possible development of man in mate- 
rial, moral, artistic and intellectual spheres. Such de- 
mands, must be in harmony with, and of such a kind, 
as to foster man’s spiritual growth in this world and 
his eternal happiness in the next. 

The Church genuinely desires man’s temporal bliss 
as well as his eternal happiness. Her relations with 
earthly powers are governed by this exclusive pre- 
occupation. She uses all her moral influence to per- 
suade temporal rulers to legislate for the good of all. 
She shows herself ready to cooperate with them when 
they manifest a desire to carry out their duties in this 
matter. Her favor is extended to men in power not 
because they wear this or that particular political 
label,—monarchial, republican or democratic, but be- 
cause they decree just laws and administer them fear- 
lessly. She is no blind worshipper of labels. She is 
right in thinking that, as the role of government con- 
sists in discerning what in the concrete circumstances 
is most likely to promote the general welfare, and then 
translating such a course of civic action into terms of 
law, the person or persons best fitted to govern are 
those who have right vision and resolute will. She is 
not so foolish as to judge that any political label will 
confer either wisdom or integrity on the bearer of such 
a label. Her preferences for rulers are decided, not 
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by the standards to which they rally, but by the quali. 
ties of wisdom and justice they possess. 

These considerations show clearly how the Church, 
whilst having such a profound reverence for author- 
ity, finds herself so frequently in conflict with it. The 
temporal powers, under the institution of their own 
doctrinaire ideas and in error as to what constitutes 
the true temporal good of the citizens, are prone to 
pass enactments which menace the fundamental rights 
and sanctities of human life. These enactments, hav- 
ing been passed by the legislative bodies, become law. 
Legislators assume that the moment any measure af- 
fecting the social or economical life of the citizens be- 
comes law, it is straightaway invested with an invi- 
olable sanctity, and cannot be gainsaid. It is true that § p 
there lies on the subject the moral obligation of obey- § té 
ing the law, but it is equally true that not everything § h 
that is called law is truly law. To be such it must be § r 
just, useful, possible and making for the true good of § 11 
the subject. Where legislators do not allow themselves § g 
to be guided by the mind of the Author of Society in 
determining what makes for or what militates against § 
the common good, then there is serious risk that their § fi 
enactments will lack one or other of the elements need- § t 
ed to transform such enactments into just laws. si 

The Church is unerring in her sense of what con- § a 
flicts with the true temporal end of human societies § t! 
and deems it her duty to protect her subjects against 
error in this matter. Such errors would not only pre- § h 
vent the temporal good from being achieved, they § t 
would frequently jeopardize the eternal welfare of men § 
as well. To guard against such grave risks the Church § V 
will raise her voice in protest against these so-called : 
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laws and, of course, she is instantly proscribed as be- 
ing refractory, disloyal and rebellious. She is declared 
not only to be seditious, she is accused of being reac- 
tionary and of being the enemy of “progress.” 




























Meeting Halfway 


WOUTER VAN GARRETT 





Reprinted from Ave Maria. 


Mest of us agree that we should meet one another 
halfway. But we sometimes disagree about who 
should be at the halfway mark first. In our own minds 
we often decide that the other person should make the 
first move toward the meeting place. If we see that 
he is willing, we are perfectly willing to hurry there, 
too. But we may want to be sure about him, first. 

vi- Suppose he makes no move to come halfway? Sup- 
1at | pose, he, too, is waiting? If you have a right to hesi- 
ey- § tate until you see just which way he is going to move, 
ing | how about him? Does not he feel that he has the same 
be § right? If you both intend to be cautious, so that nei- 
of § ther one takes a step toward the middle meeting 
ves § ground, the whole idea will be defeated. 

in There’s a better way. Do not wait for the other 
nst § man to meet you halfway. Beat him to it! Be there 
eir § first! It requires more bigness to take the first step 
ed- § toward the halfway mark, than it does to take the 
second. Show ‘that your heart is in the right place, 
on- § and that you are willing to meet him halfway. Make 
ties | the start in the right direction. 
nst And as soon as you start you will be pleased to see 
yre- | him start toward you as arule. But if you wait, he, 
hey § too, may wait; and the middle ground will not be 
nen § reached at all. It may mean eating humble pie, but 
rch § what of it! Be big enough to eat it if that will bring 
lled § you two together on mutual ground. You will feel the 
be- § better for it, and you will be the better Christian, be- 
red § cause you pocketed your pride. 
2ac- Meet the other man halfway? By all means! But 
do not wait for him to meet you! Be there to welcome 
him! 
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Some Things New and Old 


ETHIOPIA 


_ did Pope Pius XI give his approval to the 
Italian conquest of Ethiopia? This question has 
been brought up again by a reader of the daily press. 

Pius XI never gave any sort of approval to the 
Italian invasion of Ethiopia; his mind inclined in 
quite the other direction. 

First of all there was the editorial in the Osserva- 
tore Romano, which is generally understood to express 
the mind of the Holy See. In its issue of July 23, 1935, 
this journal spoke at length of the neutrality of the 
Vatican in the Italo-Ethiopian war, and called atten- 
tion to the Pope’s special favor towards Ethiopia. 

If anything more to the point is needed, there is 
the discourse which Pius XI made to the International 
Congress of Catholic Nurses, on August 27, 1935. The 
Pope said: 

“In Italy it is said to be a just war, because it is a 
war of defense to insure frontiers against continuous, 
incessant dangers and a war became necessary to care 
for the expansion of a population that is always in- 
creasing. However, it is true that, if this need for ex- 
pansion exists and there is also a necessity to insure 
frontiers, We cannot but hope that it will be possible 
to arrive at a solution of every difficulty by other 
means than war. It is not easy to say how, but We be- 
lieve that it is possible. There is need to study this 
possibility. 

“It seems to Us beyond doubt that, if necessity for 
expansion is a fact which must be taken into consid- 
eration, the right of defense has limits and confines, 
which must be observed so that the defense will not be 
a guilty one.” 

That, obviously, is not a Papal encouragement to 
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invade Ethiopia. But what the Pope said was so dis- 
torted that, on December 16, 1935, when addressing 
the Cardinals in an Allocution, the Holy Father com- 
plained that anything he might say would be delib- 
erately misunderstood, and his statement maliciously 
distorted to bear a contrary meaning. 


POPES AND PEACE 


If the Pope is Vicar of the Prince of Peace, what 
have the Popes ever done to promote peace in the 
world, asks a gentleman who prides himself on being 
neither a papist nor a pacifist. 

The Popes in their time have done a great deal to 
promote peace. Here are some few examples of what 
the Popes have done for peace. 

Leo the Great (440-461) was besought by the peo- 
ple, the Senate and the Emperor Valentinian to negoti- 
ate peace with Attila, King of the Huns, when he 
marched on Rome in the year 451. And Atilla was pre- 
vailed upon to withdraw his hordes. 

Pope Saint Gelasius I (492-496) made a peace with 
Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths, who invaded Italy 
with an army of 200,000. The Pope’s efforts were 
successful. 

Pope Saint Agapitus I (535-536), who died in Con- 
stantinople, concluded there a peace between the King 

of the Ostrogoths and the Emperor Justinian. 

| Then there was Pope Saint Gregory the Great (590- 
604) who persuaded Agiloph, King of the Lombards, 
to draw off his troops from Rome. 

Pope John IV (701-705) managed to ward off a 
new invasion of the Lombards. 

Pope Stephen II (752-757) signed a truce of forty 
years with Astolf, King of the Lombards. 

Pope John XVI (985-996) in 991 negotiated a peace 
between the King of the Anglo-Saxons and Richard 
of Normandy. 
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Pope Benedict VIII (1012-1024) proposed a world- 
wide peace, and decreed that from that time on all dis- 
putes were to be settled by right, and not by might. 

Pope Urban II (1088-1099) in 1095 imposed the 
Truce of God throughout Christendom. 

Pope Innocent III (1198-1216) on four occasions 
brought about peace between England and France. 

Pope Benedict XII (1334-1342) by imposing a truce 
of ten years was able to postpone for that time the 
Hundred Years’ War. 

Pope Innocent VI (1352-1362) brought about a 
reconciliation between England and France. 

Pope Eugene IV (1431-1447) was the initiator of 
the Treaty of Arras in 1435. 

Pope Alexander VI (1492-1503) published a Bull 
which put an end to the sanguinary disputes between 
Spain and Portugal in the New World. 

Pope Gregory XIII (1572-1585) intervened to 
bring about peace between Russia and Poland. 

The peace efforts of Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV 
and Pius XI are too well known and too recent to need 
recalling. 


FREE WILL 


The doctrine of Free Will is that man is created by 
God free to choose between that which is good and that 
which is not good, that is, evil. 

If man did not possess Free Will, he would not be 
responsible for his actions; hence the course of his 
life would be determined for him. But since man 
possesses both reason and intelligence, he also possesses 
the power of choosing. 

There are abnormal physical conditions, such as 
lunacy, when man does not possess the power of rea- 
son. But normal man has the power of reasoning, 
hence he is possessed of Free Will. 
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